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"| PUBLISHED WEEKLY. at Prairie du Chien, corresponds pretty accurately| ‘‘ Below this climate, to the gulf, is the region 
8 : , to the climate between Montreal and Boston ; with|of the sugar-cane and the sweet orange-tree. It 
a. Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | this difference, that the amount of snow falling in| would be, if it were cultivated, the region of the 
the former is much less than in the latter region.|olive. Snow is no longer seen to fall, except a: 
oe late ee eee The mean temperature of a year would be some-| few flakes in the coldest storms. The temic 
nd JOHN RICHARDSON, thing higher on the Mississippi. The vegetables|never frozen. Wiuter is only marked by nights 
for raised, the time of planting, and the modes of cul-|of white frosts, und days of northwest winds, 
rd at xo. 116 NoRTH FouRTH STREET, UP stains, |tivating them, would, probably, be nearly the|which seldom last longer than three days in suc- 
vi PHILADELPRIA. same. Vegetation will have nearly the same pro-|cession ; and are followed by south winds and warm 
. gress and periodical changes. The growing of|days. The trees are generally in leaf by the mid- 
b , gourd-seed corn, which demands an increase of|dle of February. Karly in March the forests are 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. temperature over that requisite for corn of the|iy blossom. ‘The delightful white flowers of the 
on, LV ——_—— = porthern States to bring it to maturity, is not|cornus Aorida, and the brilliant red tufts of the 
— _ See planted in this region. The Irish potatoe is raised|redbud, or cercis cunudensis, are unfolded. The 
opy Hlint's History and Geography of the Mississippi jin this climate in the utmost perfection. Wheat|margins of the creeks and streams are perfumed 
id Valley. and cultivated grasses succeed well. The apple|with the meadow pink, or honey-suckle, yellow 
ee (Continued from page 170.) and the pear tree require fostering and southern |jessamine, and other fragrant flowers. During 
1 at “Between the sources of the Mississippi and|exposure to bring fruit in perfection. The peach|almost every uight a thunderstorm occurs. Cotton 
Missouri and the Gulf of Mexico, there is every|tree has still more the habits and the fragile deli-jand coru are planted from March to July. In, 
variety of temperature, from thit of the Arctic|cacy of a southern stranger, and roquires a shcl-|these regions the summers are uniformly hot, al- 
arge regions, to that where flourish the olive and the|tered declivity, with a southern exposure, to suc-|though there are days, when the mercury rises as 
dat sugar cane. We may, perhaps, obtain conceptions|ceed at all. Five months iu the year may be said|high in New England as in Louisiana. The beat, 
nt, of some exactness, by inspecting our thermowetri-| to belong to the dominion of winter. For that|however, is more, uniform and sustained, com- 
1. cal tables of the temperature at different points of|length of time the cattle require shelter in the}mences much earlier, aud coutinues later, From 
the valley. We have resided through the season |severe weather, and the still waters remain frozen. | February to September, thunder storms are com- 
“§ inthe northern, middle and southern regions of it.| “The next climate includes the opposite States|mon, often accompanied with severe thunder, and 
whe '@ We are confident, as a geueral fact, that the cli-|of Missouri and Illinois, in their whole extent, or|sometimes with gales, or tornadoes, in which the 
mate more exactly and uniformly corresponds to|the country between 41° and 37°. Cattle, though |trees of the forest are prostrated iu every diree- 
West the latitude, than that of any other country. The| much bevefited by sheltering, and often needing|tion, and the tract of country, which is covered 
ae amount of heat and cold, or the mean temperatare|it, seldom receive it. It is nut so favourable for|with these fullen trees, is called a ‘ hurricane.’ 
through the year, is greater or less, at any place, |cultivated grasses as the preceding region. Gourd-|The depressing influence of the summer heat re- 
sccordiig as its position is more or less to the|corn is the only kind extensively planted. The|sults from its long continuance, and equable and 
south. Io ascending the Mississippi from New| wiuter commences with January, and ends with|unremitting tenor, rather than from the intensity 
wih Orleans to St. Louis or Cincinnati, in the spring,|the second week in February. ‘The ice, in thejof its ardour at any given time. It must, how- 
Por we take a direction generally north. Que of the|still waters, after that time thaws. Wheat, the|ever, be admitted, that at all times the unclouded 
reets,) swifter steamboats will considerably out-travel the|inhabitant of a varicty of climutes, is at home as|tadiance of the vertical sun of this climate is ex- 
y, a paeress of spring ; and from the region, where the|a native iu this. The persimon and the pawpaw|tremely oppressive. Such are the summers and 
oliage of the trees and vegetation generally have/are found in its whole extent. It is the favoured |autumus of the southern division of this valley, 
— Wofolded into all their verdure, we find the foliage| region of. the apple, the pear, and the peach tree.| “‘ The winters, in the whole extent of the coun- 
‘il be on the banks of the river gradually diminishing | Suows neither fall deep, nor lie long. The Irish|try, are variable, passing rapidly from warm to 
; | “¥eascend; and after we pass the mouth of the| potatoe succeeds to a certain extent, but not asjcold, and the reverse. Near the Mississippi, and 
jut f Ohio, we shall, perhaps, see the buds on the trees| well as in the former climate; but. this disadvan-|where there is little to vary the general direction 
t just beginning to swell. In descending the|tage is supplied by the sweet potatoe, which though |of the winds, they ordinarily blow three or four 
sme river in the autumn, we ubserve this influ-/not at home in this climate, with a little care in|days from the north. In the northern and middle 
ence of the climate reversed in a most impressive|the cultivation, flourishes. The increased tem-|regions, the consequence is cold weather, frost, 
. manner. At Pittsburgh the trees are stripped of| perature of March and April, and the subsequent} more or less severe, and perhaps storm, with snow 
“—_ their leaves by frost. At Cincinmati nature is lay-|grandeur of vegetation, indicate an approach|and sleet. During these days the rivers are co- 
ing on the last mellow colours of autumn, and the| towards a southern climate. vered with ice. The opposite breeze alternates. 
may os are beginning to fall. We have noted this] “The next climate extends from 37° to 31°.|There is immediately a bland relaxing feeling in 
‘, utifully graduated aud inverted scale of sea-| Below 35°, in the rich alluvial soils, the apple-|the atmosphere. It becomes warm; and the red 
, Phil J %n8, more than once, in ascending these rivers. | tree begins to fail in bringing its fruit to perfee-|birds sing in these days, in January and February, 
“It is very obvious, why climate in this valley|tion. We have never tasted applet worth eating, |as far north as Prairie du Chien. These abrupt 
—= should 80 accurately correspond to latitude. Itis|raised much below New Madrid. Cotton, be-jand frequent transitions can hardly fail to have 
ace ‘0 immense busin, spreading from north to south. | tween this point and 33°, is raised, in favourable|an unfavourable influence upon health. From 40° 
wu aan ho ranges of mountains, spread across the} positions, for home cousumption ; but is seldom to|to 36° the rivers almost invariably freeze, for a 
va ¥ in an eastern and western directiun, to|be depended upon for a crop. Below 83° com-|longer or shorter period, through the witer. At 
the 27 | “ange the current or temperature of the wind, or| mences the proper climate for cotton, and it is the|St. Louis on the Mississippi, and at Cincinnati on. 
the Th | % give 8 material difference of temperature to staple article of cultivation. Festoons of long|the Obio. in nearly the same parallels, between 
aber and tenes situated in the same latitude. Hence it is, | moss hang from the trees, and darken the forests. |38° and 39°, the two rivers are sometimes capable 
1h, 1864, | ye i traversing the country from south to north,| The palmetto gives to the low alluvial grounds ajof being crossed on the ice for eight weeks to-, 
rember of iscover the diminution of temperature, as| grand and striking verdure. The muscadine grape, | gether. 1s 
ter o by that sensible and unerrinz thermome-|strongly designating climate, is first found here.; “There is a cireumstance, pertaining to vegeta- 
2 Gites he table ercation, very accurately indi-| Laurel trees become common in the forest, retain-|tion in the middle and southern regions of this 
sae | tin the latitude of the place. ing their foliage and their verdure through the|country, that we have not seen noticed by other 
eel a @ may class four distinct climates between, winter. Wheat is no longer seen, as an article of writers, but which we have often remarked with. 





enn and the outlet of the Mississippi. The/cultivation. The fig-tree brings its fruits to full|surprise; and it is, that the same degree of heat, 
Commencing at its sources, and terminating] maturity. in the spring does not advance vegetation ag rapidly, 
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as at the north. We baye seen a brilliant sun, 


continued in succession, and yet have remarked 
the buds to remain apparently stationary, and the 
development of vegetation almost imperceptible. 
The same amount of heat at Quebec would have 
completely unfolded the foliage, and clothed the 
earth with verdure.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


A CACTUS. 


A member of my family, during the past year, 
brought home a cactus; a poor eccentric looking 
little thing, with no beauty to recommend it. It 
was one of a small species, which appear like a 
collection of leaves joined together, each new one 
springing from the extremity of the one of a pre- 
vious growth. There was little grace or symmetry 
about it, and yet in despite of its want of beauty, 
it drew my attention more than some lovelier 

lants, from the very peculiarity of its ugliness. 

t seemed like one of those stubborn cases of the 
human species, we sometimes meet with, rough, 
jagged, and ungainly in individual and self-reliant 
characteristics, to whom we are apt to manifest 
greater deference and respect, if less love, than to 
those of gentle amiability and soft yielding man- 
ners. 

This awkward looking plant was placed up-stairs 
out of sight of our visitors, for its interesting ugli- 
ness was not thought a sufficient qualification to 
entitle itto a prominent position. ‘Time rolled on, 
and one day, as I gave it a passing glance, I ob- 
served little points, of real rose-hued beauty, pro- 
jecting from the edges of the leaves. From day 
to day those points enlarged and unfolded, in- 
creasing in depth of colour and elegance of form, 
until they drew forth exclamations of admiration 
from all who saw them. Soon the plant, rendered 
by its large splendidly hued flowers “a thing of 
beauty,” was drawn from its position of obscurity, 
and transferred as an ornament to the parlor, where 
it was examined and praised by every one who be- 
held it. It had been as a diamond hidden in the 
deformity of its matrix,—now, by the kindly opera- 
tions of nature its internal beauty and brilliancy 
was opened out to view. It had been as a poor, 
unknown man of genius, encrusted with awkward 
habits, natural to the education received, and the 
degraded society in which he had alone mingled, 
but was now like the same man when, by the foree 
of innate character, he rises from this obscurity, 
and throwing off the deformity appertaining to his 
early position in life, shings forth, adding lustre 
to the polished, elevated society to which he has 
raised himeelf. 

Often in the annals of our religious Society, 
have instances occurred of persons uncouth in 
manners, and depraved in practice, who have, by 
giving way to the visitations of Divine Grace, 
been made to experience an inward flow of heavenly 
instruction which has given purity to the thought, 
some polish to manners, and occasioned a rich 
bloom of heavenly graces, which none who came 
near them could witness without loving admira- 
tion. 

The dry warmth of our furnace-heated parlour 
was too great, and exposed to its atmosphere the 
exquisite beauty of the cactus flowers could not 
long continue in their original freshness. The 
blossoms already fully blown when introduced to 
the increased temperature, soon manifested symp- 
toms of decay—those nearly out, hurried sayldly 
to a brief perfection, and a few of the more feeble 
buds, just starting in the career of beauty, withered 
without fally expanding. It is thus, at times, we 


| see that individuals, who in obscurity have begun 
and felt the lassitude @f the warm springsdays}to bloo 


THRE WRI END. 


LOSING THB HAPPY OUT OF THE HEART. 
m, through grace, and to givé hopeful p “YOR THE CHILDREN. 
mise of future excellency, when elevated in posi-| A mother being about going from home on 
tion, or brought to obtain the hot, dry breath of} visit, told her little boy and girl not to go through 
popular applause, or injudicious praise, have sadly|9 gate at the bottom of their garden, which opened 
withered as to present attainments, and disap-|into a woods. The children were very ha 
pointed our reasonable expectations of the future.| within thé prescribed limits for a long tine He 
After the flowers on our cactus had generally|their mother had gone, but at last in their play, 


manifested some tokens of decay, it was banished | having reached the gate through which they were 
again to the cooler, more healthful obscurity of its 


first position. There it will without doubt re- 


’ on it W desire to go into the woods. He persuaded his 
main, receiving no admiration, and no more atten- 


not to pass, the little boy began to feel an earnest. 


sary portion of warmth and moisture. 


tion than is requisite to furnish it with the ncces- 
With this 
care, it will in time, probably, be prepared to 
minister to our pleasure once more, and to cover 
its deformity with a fresh and abundant bloom. 
How strange it seems that in that rough un- 


gainly plant, there should be shut up powers which 


at the season of their appropriate exercise, should 
be able to produce such beautiful results. In all 
the works of the Creator, we see great results 


springing out of the comparatively insignificant, 


unsightly and unpromising. Look at yon peach- 
tree, the branches already begin to grow ruddy 
with the returning sap, whilst as yet there is no 
putting forth of green leaves. Mark those buds! 
Their dark brown wrappers fold up from sight all 
beauty. No one, who had not for himself watched 
the process of vegetation in similar plants, or pro- 
fited by the observations of others, would dream 
that contained in those buds were blossoms pre- 
paring to expand into exquisite loveliness, in 
which were germs which should grow and ripen 
into luscious fruit. Almost every thing of value 
in this world seems nourished in quiet insignifi- 
cance, and out of sight. It is so in the world of 
matter—it is so in mental, moral and religious 
things. Luther declared “that for the most part, 
when God set him upon any special service for 
good of the church, he was brought low by some 
fit of sickness or other.” God saw fit to separate 
him from dependence on others,—to loosen him 
from all trust in himself. Thus in quiet nothing- 
ness of self, and withdrawn from self-working, he 
was prepared as is the peach-bud in the silent re- 
pose of winter, for the bringing forth blossoms of 
beauty, and fruits of excellence in due season. 

It requires time and changing seasons to pre- 
pare a plant to’ bloom, and it requires time and 
baptisms of various kinds to qualify a christian 
labourer to bring forth fruit to the praise of the 
Great Husbandman. A little girl who had planted 
a hyacinth bulb in her garden, was quite sorrow- 
fal to find, after it had been some days covered 
from sight, that she could not see any green shoot 
springing from it. In the impatience of child- 
hood she thought it never would grow. Her 
mother to comfort the child, carefully removed a 
little of the earth from one side of the bulb, and 
showed her that there were many tiny white roots 
striking downwards, and after thus convincing her 
that the plant was alive, she told her that if she 
would wait a little longer, she would see the up- 
ward growth of her flower. In due time, quite 
long to wait it seemed to the anxious watcher, 
the ground opened above the bulb, and a green 
shoot appeared, which was soon followed by the 
long coveted flower. The child had her own re- 
flections on what had been passing before her eyes, 
and she said with earnestness to her mother: “The 
little bulb wanted to have roots before it had 
flowers.” Yes, and so with christian plants, it is 
best for them to be well rooted, in quiet inward 
retirement, with the alone source of true spiritual 


growth, before they attempt to make a public dis-|fastly fixed on the water. 
play, or seek to lift up their heads and bear blos- 


soms to attract the eye of others. 


sister to follow him, and through the gate they 
went. Nothing appeared to disturb them, and 
after some rambling and playing about, they re. 
turned, having concluded not to tell their mother 
where they had been, unless she asked them ; she 
had not expected them to disobey her, and never 
thought of enquiring whether they had been 
obedient, as dutiful children would have been, 
Notwithstanding this, the little boy did not feel 
comfortable. He know he had done wrong, and 
notwithstanding he was continually reasoning w 
himself against the propriety of the command his 
mother had given him, he could not help feeling 
unhappy. 

When Seventh-day night came, and the little 
boy had been washed for bed, he and his mother 
commenced to have a nice talk, as they usually had 
at that time. James, for that was his name, could 
not keep his sad secret any longer from his kind 
mother, so he told her what he and his sister had 
done; and then in some sort to show her that her 
command was necdless, he said that nothing had 
happened to them—they did not fall into the 
water, did not get their clothes wet, and that no 
bears had come to cat them up. The mother let 
him know that something did befall them, and 
that they had lost something, and urged her little 
boy to think what it could be. Perhaps she meant 
that they had lost the habit of obedience, and 
would be easily led to do wrong again ; or pe 
she meant they had lost her confidence. 
little boy could not think for a long time, of in 
thing he had lost. He know that he had his 
safe, that his knife was in his pocket, and that his 
slate-pencil was at hand when he wished to useit 
But as he continued to think, he remembered how 
uneasy and uncomfortable he had been all the 
week, and at last in a low sorrowful voice he said, 
“ Mother! I did lose something in the woods— 
I did. J lost the happy out of my heart.” 

Such was truly the case; such is always the 
case when we knowingly violate the com 
and wishes of those who have a right to direct and 
control our actions. Such is the result to @, 
whenever we disobey our Heavenly Father's com 
mandments. We lose the happy out of our hear’, 
the moment we break through any of the limits 
which he in his wisdom has assigned us. We 
may be very merry with our friends, whilst we at 
out of the binads of the Truth, in our hon 
in our demeanour, in our following the f 
fashions, in our participation in the parties and 
vain amusements of the world, but there is secre 
uneasiness with it all. The merriment is nd 
comfort,—the boisterous mirth is not joy. 
ever we may say to the contrary, we have lost the 
happy out of our hearts. 


A Cat Catching an Eel.—The folowing © 
rious circumstance lately occured in Elie. 

cent old woman observed for a long time past 
her favourite cat took up a position regularly every 
day on the undermost step of the well, and for 
hours together sat watching with its eyes stem 


long given up all hope of being able to 
the mystery, until the other day, when 





The old woman had 


she ws 
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startled by a strange noise, which proceeded from 
the back door of her house. On going to ascertain 
the cause, she was astonished to see her cat strug- 
gling with a live eel of the largest size, which had 
been a tenant in the well for many years. How 
the cat contrived to fish him up is still a mystery. 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


—- ~~. e 
From the “ Weekly North American.” 
Lime and its Action. 


commences to change, and this change, if not 


stopped by mixing the lime with the soil, will 
carry it back to the state in which it existed in 
the limestone, and hence, before the inner por- 
tions of the pile are converted into a hydrate, the 
outer portion has gone still further, and a portion 
of it has reached a stage in which its use to the 
farmer is materially lessened. 

The best mode which I can find is to place the 
lime in small piles, say a load in a plile, and cover 


favour of his particular plan, it will not do for 
me to name any particular plan, but will content 
myself with giving the following axioms which 
govern, or at least should govern, the application 
of lime. 

1. That lime requires a certain length of time, 
(which varies with the quality and kind of lime, ) 
to produce its greatest effect upon the soil and 
its products. With some kinds it requires fully 
a year to produce its full effect; one kind from a 


Supposing that a few words upon this important} it with sods or earth. By this plan the heap all| quarry near me will actin less shan three months, so 
subject might not come amiss, I take my rusty pen cae converted into a hydrate at nearly the 


in hand to communicate to you and your readers 
afew of my thoughts upon this subject. 


same time. A still better plan, but one involving 


more labour, is to deposit the lime in small piles 


Lime, unlike many of the common applications, |of one bushel each in the same manner as we 


acts in three ways: first, as a manure, by entering) would manure, and us soon as they have fallen 
into the circulation of the plant; second, chemi-|into a powder spread them. 


cally, by neutralizing the acids of the soil, and 


A great difference seems to exist among practi- 


forming with them new compounds suited to the) cal men as tu the time which should elapse between 
growth of the plant, and third, mechanically, by|the applications of lime, and many argue that fifty 


sinking into or through the soil. 


bushels per acre every ten years is the same as 


Let us first consider its application and effects twenty-five bushels every five years ; but, in my 


asa manure. Many are in the habit of using lime| opinion, this is a mistake, and I deduce my own 
as 8 manure under a mistaken idea of its value| opinion from the following reasoning: Suppose 
and effects as such. Careful chemical analysis has| we take two similar plots in a large field, each con- 
proven that a crop of wheat producing at the rate |taining an acre, aud give each a dressing of fifty 
of twenty-five bushels per acre removes from the| bushels of lime, and suppose that each is, after 
soil in straw and grain but nine pounds of lime,|the lime is applied, capable of producing annnally 
and even a portion of this is returned in the form) thirty bushels of wheat or its equivalent in some 
of manure. Thus we see that if its properties as|other crop. Let vs now crop one of them for ten 
a manure were its only value, but a small portion| years:without any more lime, and then give it.a 
would be needed. I have given wheat as an in-| similar dressing to that received at first. It is but 
stance, but it is by no means a fair one, for most| fair to suppose that at the end of the tenth year 
of our cultivated crops require more lime than it|the annual yield will have fallen to twenty bushels, 


does. A good crop of clover requires one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds, and a good one of potatoes | 
will remove two hundred and sixty-six pounds, of 

which two hundred and fifty-nine will be found 

in the tops, which are usually left on the ground. 

It has been calculated by good authorities that a 

common rotation of four years (corn, oats, wheat 

and clover) will remove from the soil four hun- 

dred and forty-five pounds of lime. 

The chemical effect of lime is so changeable 
that it is very difficult to place any estimate upon 
it, and [ can do but little better than to give an 
instance of this effect, for it must altogether de- 
pead upon the constituents of the soil in which it 
is applied. ‘ 

Some soils contain a large amount of iron in the 
form of a sulphate or in union with sulphuric acid, 
in which state it is injurious to all crops. J.ime, 
when applied to such a soil, will rob the iron of its 
acid, forming a sulphate of lime, and setting the 
iron free. Lime possesses a stronger affinity for 
acids than most. bases, and, consequently, it will 
Tob most of them of their acids, and with them 
form new and more valuable compounds. Its me- 
chanical action is owing to the fact that it is 
heavier than most of our common soils, and, con- 
sequently, sinks until it reaches a soil of its own 
specific gravity, which is usually in the sub-soil. 

As the manner and state in which lime is ap- 

lied to the soil has a great effect upon its action, 

twill perhaps be best to consider these points. 
Lime is most valuable (and some consider it as 
only valuable) when in the form of a hydrate, and 
our aim should be, in order to obtain the greatest 
benefit from it, to convert the largest possible 
amount into a hydrate. The usual plan is to de- 
posit the quick lime, as drawn from the kiln, either 
ia the field to which it is to be applied, or as near 
itas may be possible, and leave it in heaps of 
one hundred bushels or more. In a short time 
the outer portion becomes changed into a hydrate, 
while the inner portion or heart of the pile is still 
im the caustic state; but the change will not stop 
* for lime, after it leaves the kiln, at once 


giving us an average of ten crops of twenty-five 
bushels per acre, or two hundred and fifty bushels 
in all. Let us apply to the other acre five bushels 
every year, and thus keep up the yield to thirty 
bushels per acre, and at the end of ten years we 
have ten crops of thirty bushels each, or three 
hundred bushels in all, and the land in the same 


that no time can be fixed; but lime that will reach 
its highest stage of action in less than eight 
months is rare. Having this point in view, the 
farmer can readily see just when he should apply 
his lime, in order that it may reach the point of 
strongest action at the proper time, to benefit any 
particular crop or any particular stage of a crop. 

2. That lime expels ammonia from decomposed or 
fermenting manure. Hence we see that lime 
should not be applied at or near the same time as 
manure, or the most valuable portion of the latter 
will be given off at once and in large quantities, 
instead of slowly, as in the usual process of de- 
composition ; and if there is no crop to receive it, 
it is lost, or, if there should be a crop, it will be 
all converted into straw at the expense of the 
grain. 

3. That lime will hasten or bring on decom- 
position in inert vegetable matter. This axiom 
gives us the key to one of the main arguments in 
tayour of applying lime to the sod before turning 
it under for corn. The lime hastens the decom- 
position of the sod, and thus enables it to benefit 
the corn during the earlier stages of its growth. 

One of not the least beneficial effects of lime is 
that, while benefiting our cultivated crops, it will 
also destroy or prevent the growth of obnoxious 
weeds. A good top dressing of lime will totally 
eradicate the common corn marigold, (chrysan- 
themum segetum,) and on the other hand a heavy 


condition as the other is after the application of|coat will encourage the growth of coltsfoot, red 
the second fifty bushels, and leaving in favour of| poppy, and yellow cow wheat, (melampyrum 


the plot limed at short intervals a balance of fifty|pratenze.) It will also eradicate moss an 


bushels. 

From this I would deduce the axiom that it 
would be more economical to apply lime in smaller 
quantities at shorter intervals, and thus gain as 
ubove shown. 

Lampadius, in order to ascertain the ratio in 


va- 


|rious coarse grass from meadows and low ground. 


Lime also improves our crops as well in quality 
as in quantity. The grain produced on limed 
land has a thinner husk, and, consequently, pro- 
duces less bran, and is heavier, with flour richer 
in gluten. Potatoes from limed land are more 


which lime decreased in the soil, mingled lime) mealy, especially where the soil is low and moist, 


with the soil until it contained 1.19 per cent., and| and are less liable to rot. 


Peas grown in the pres- 


by careful analysis he found it to decrease in the|ence of lime are much better tasted aud are more 


following order: 


The first year it contained 1.19 per cent. 
“ second &é 89 
“ third & OB 6 
“ fourth “ 24: 6 
“ fifth “6 19 =« 
“ sixth “ Ak. « 
“ seventh “6 09 « 
“ eighth “ 05 « 


These numbers may to the uninitiated seem 
small, but we should remember that in the latter 


and each cubic foot to weigh eighty pounds, we 
would have eight thousand seven hundred and 
fifty pounds of lime, or four tons per acre. Few 
soils contain this much lime, or at one application 
we would not lay on more than one and a half 
tons. 

There is also a very great difference of opinion 
as to the crops to which lime should be applied. 
Some prefer to put it on the sod previous to plow- 
ing for corn, and turn it under with the sod. 


readily boiled soft. Upon flax alone it seems to 
have a bad effect, for in Belgium and other flax- 
growing countries, it is a rule not to grow flax 
until seven years after the application of lime. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that as different 
crops contain or require varied amounts of lime, 
that lime will be more beneficial to some than to 
others. In order that we may the better judge 
what crops would be most benefited by it, and, 
consequently, know to which one to apply it, I 
will annex the following, containing the amount 
of lime in the grain, straw or tops and roots of 
our cultivated crops : 

Wheat, 25 bushels peracre, 8.7 pounds. 

Barley, 38 “ “ 15.0 “ 

Oats, 3 CO “ ws" 
Corn, oo « * 17.8 - 

8 


Rye, am .* 4 9. ss 
Turnips, 20 tons “« 188.8 “ 
Potatoes, 9 * “ ~—=267.0 ee 
Clover, Que “ §=126.0 “ 


From this we see that the potatoe crop requires 


Others apply it to the wheat stubble before the|the greatest amount of lime, but we should bear 
first crop of grass is taken off; and as each one|in mind that, of the two hnndred and sixty-six 
seems to have his own reasoos and argument in’ pounds, only six and a half ‘are found ‘fw the 


; these soils, if we allow it to be six inches deep, 
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roots, the remainder being in the tops, which ,are 
usually left on the ground for manure. 

By summing up, we find that lime has little 
effect the first year compared with that which it 
has the second and third; that it has little or no 
effect upon soils which do not contain more or less 
vegetable matter ; that its effects are more sensi- 
ble when kept at or near the surface, and gradu- 
ally becomes less so as the lime sinks into or tow- 
ards the subsoil. Hence the good effect in many 
instances of subsoiling is due to bringing the lime 
to the surface again. 

From the above random ideas, roughly ex- 
pressed, you will see that I do not believe in the 
old doctrine that “lime enriches the fathers but 
impoverishes the sons.” 





For “ The Friend.” 


A Friend in the West having requested it, we 


republish the following : 


Lines writtten after visiting the dungeon at Carlisle, 
in which James Parnel was convinced by Geo. Fox, in 


the year 1653,—and afterwards reading the account of 


his confinement and death in the prison at Colchester in 
the year 1656. By Tos. WILKINsoN. 


When looking heavenward from my poor estate, 
Where chained to earth my dull affections wait; 
Where love and zeal at best but feebly draw 
My tardy steps to duty’s holy law: 

Thee, righteous Parnel! I with tears behold, 
In age astripling, but in service old; 

I stand reproved by thee, thou youth divine, 
A backward child with years that double thine. 
On thy fair mind the boundless power of Truth 
Rose strong and ardent in thy tender youth, 
And led thee forward, fearless, without guile, 
To warn the sinful of this darkened isle. 

Many there were in those laborious days, 

Who heard the word, and gave the Maker praise. 
But watchful, fierce, the arm of power arose, 
And struck the servant labouring in His cause. 
Now bruised, benumbed, I see thee stretched alone, 
The stone thy pillow, and thy bed a stone; 

I see thee sitting in thy dreary cell, 

No kindling fires the unwholesome damps repel, 
No friend allowed to soothe thee in thy woe, 

Thy prison floor denied a little straw, 

The cheering food that weeping friendship sent, 
From thy pale lips by ruthless spoilers rent— 

My spirit melts, my eyes with tears o’erflow, 

To see thee stript of every hope below. 

Yet round thy dungeon shone a light divine, 

The faithful prophet’s sacred fire was thine ; 

Thy God was near thee and thy soul found rest, 
Pure as an angel’s on thy Saviour's breast ; 

His tender hand still sweeter food supplied, 

Than all thy keeper’s cruelty denied. 

Sustained thus, we see thy spotless mind, 

In fetters faithful, and in suffering kind, 

Thy spirit meek like His whose temples found 

The platted thorns, and bled beneath their wound. 
Ye blooming youtb, whose feeling bosoms glow 
With tender pity o’er the tale of woe, 

Here like yourselves a virtuous youth survey, 

Who for his fuith ’mid gloomy felons lay ; 

Cold, hanger, insults, fetters, stripes he bore, 

Till the last pang of innocence was o’er. 

But why this suffering? That a church might spring 
Pure, firm, devoted to its Lord and King; 

Raised by the Almighty and his servants’ hands, 
Amid the nations now in peace it stands; 

But does that power encompass it around 

Which once bore rule? that holy zeal abound ? 

In much external comfort now we meet, 

But do we humbly sit at Jesus’ feet— 

Beneath his precious canopy of love, 

And there refreshment for our spirits prove? 

Ah! what are outward temples rising fair, 

If yet the Holy Presence is not there ? 

Better in cold damp dungeons still to lie, 

With hearts prepared and favoured from on high. 
Ye rising youth, Oh! could the tender strain 

But reach your hearts, and there not plead in vain, 
It would repeat * Of pleasure’s gilded snare, 
However bright, beware, dear youth, beware; 

Its syren smiles may fascinate the eye, 
But hid beneath, the sting of adders lie. 

Then tarn with bosoms simple and sincere 

To that blest light which shines distinct and clear. 


* 
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A light from heaven to guide you on your way 
To the pure regions of wore perfect day. 

This to the youth ; and oh, ye aged, too, 

The warm expostulating strain allow, 

Yes, well I know, beneath white hairs are found 
Those to the law and testimony bound, 

But there are lures, maturest age assuil, 

And even o’er the last of life prevail, 

When pleasure’s restless train let go their hold, 
The soul in secret hugs its idol, gold. 
Immortal spirits destined for the sky, 

Shall they in bondage chained to ingots lie? 

It. was not so when our forefathers rose 

To advocate the christian’s glorious cause. 
Dependent on their God, to him resigned, 

The world hung lightly on each faithful mind ; 
They knew this truth, that in a worldly heart 
The love of God can have but little part. 

Are we their sons who xt the Almighty’s call 
Left wives and children, houses, lands, and all, 
To sound the gospel through a darkened land 
While death and perils frowned on every hand? 
Father and Lord! once more, oh! make us feel 
A sacred portion of their fervent zeal, 

Again, oh! shake us as in times of old, 

When tens of thousxnds gathered to thy fold, 
When such as Burrough, Fox, and Dewsberry, 
Went forth, devoted servants all to thee, 

And precious Parnel for thy cause laid down 
His spotless life, and met the martyr’s crown. 


hatin 
For “The Friend.” 

Believing the following letter would be interest- 
ing to the readers of “‘ The Friend,” I should like 
to have it published in its columns, if the editors 
think best so to do. 

It was written by a young woman to an inti- 
mate friend, on occasion of the death of Thomas 
Spencer, (an independent minister of Liverpool,) 
to whom she was engaged for marriage, but who 
was accidentally drowned in the thirty-first year 
of his age, whilet bathing in the sea. 


Brighton, October 4th, 1818. 
“Think not, my dear Miss G., that my long 
silence has proceeded from forgetfulness of your- 
self, or of your kind sympathizing letter; numer- 


my progress by unavailing sorrow. When DT egy. 
sider, that ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth he chastiseth 
I rejoice that 1 am accounted worthy to suffes 
and that my Heavenly Father is not saying of , 
‘“« Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.” fg 
whose name is Love, cannot afflict willingly, and 
when, for a seasou, we are in heaviness, there jy 
always a necessity for it. Oh! my dear friend, 
how many necessities du I already. discern in m 
own heart for this afflictive bereavement. \y 
happiness was too closely entwined with the pro. 
pects of my beloved Spencer, and those were 
promising, that had we lived to realize them, our 
path would have been too flowery, and this state 
of existence too delightful; now he is completely 
happy, without any attendent danger, and 
ties to earth being severed, with a more undivided 
heart, 1 can proceed in my heavenly race. Qh! 
wy dear friend, I have reason to sing of niercy as 
well as of judgment; amongst wy list of blessings 
infinite, stands this the foremost, that my heart 
has bled. If these feelings always existed, with 
energy, in my bosom, my situation would rathér 
be enviable than pitiable, but too often, my fond 
bewildered imagination strays to the hallowed 
where the beloved form of my friend rests in 
peace. Nature still lingers round the remains of 
those we once loved, nor is it easy to feel per 
suaded they are not here, but are risen. Jesus 
wept at the grave of Lazarus ! divine, compassion 
ate Redeemer! thy example has sanctified this 
tribute of affection ; with thy conduct as my pat 
tern, I need not view the tomb of my withered 
joys with apathy or stoicism, but as the repository 
of the most sacred trust, breathing over it the 
sigh of pure affection, and bedew it with tears of 
chastened regret, such as nature may claim, and 
religion not forbid. M. HL 





Artificial India-Rubber.—The name of “ Camp 
ticon” is given to a new and valuable substitute 
for India-rubber. This remarkable substance is 


ous and painful engagements counected with my|formed by the oxidation of linseed oil. Plates 


recent afflictions, have occupied every moment of 
wy time in which I have found myself capable of 
employment. Your sympathy, my dear friend, 
affords me a melancholy pleasure ; perhaps the 
more so, from the remembrance that you have 
lately wept over the early tomb of a beloved ob- 
ject, at a period when the bud was sufficiently 
expanded to raise the most promising hopes of the 
future blossom. You can in some measure enter 
into my desolation of heart, wy feelings of in- 
differeuce to every scene and employment which 
ouce delighted me. I will not renew your sorrow 
by a recital of my own ; no! let me rather comfort 
you with those consolations with which I have 
myself been comforted of God, and which enable 
me, when contemplating the wreck of every fondly 


‘loved prospect, to say, ‘‘ my all is not Jaid there.” 
| am persuaded the anguish we feel in the re- 


moval of those we love, arises from a mistaken 
view of this state of existence; could we always 
realize the idea of its being merely a pilgrimage, 
we should rather rejoice than weep when those 
to whom we are fondly attached, obtain a mansion 
in that Heavenly country, where all tears will be 
wiped away. I had agreed with an amiable, in- 
teresting friend, to travel together to an abiding 
city, where our intercourse would be uninterrupted, 
and beyond measure delightful ; we thought less of 
the journey, than of the perfect communion we 
hoped to enjoy when it was accomplished, and 
therefore, though by an unforeseen accident, he 


has gone a few days sooner than we expected, and| slipped, and fell and bruised myself thereby, 7 
I am left to pursue my way alone, my aim is|help was reached forth both immediately 

rather to “lay aside every weight,” that I may|strumentally. When we remember those 
shortly regain his loved society, than to retard! who can grudge or deal hardly with any of the 


of glass are dipped into linseed oil, and allowed 
to dry. The plates are again dipped and dried, 
until a sufficient film has accumulated, aud thea 
it is removed. The inventor states, that by 
crushing the solid oxidized oil obtained in sheets, 
and working it thoroughly in hot mixing rolls, be 
found that a substance was produced which te 
quired only the cohesive nature which exists 
strongly in India-rabber. The addition of « small 
proportion of shellac gives this property, fo 

a material singularly like caoutchoue when wor 
into dough, and which can be rolled on to fabrics 
in the same manner, and with the same facility. 
Pigments can easily be added to give colour, 
the addition of the resins imparts other and rather 
varied proportions of adhesion, useful in aff 

the means of uniting fabrics as by rubber. Not 
only has this singular product been thus assinii- 
lated to rubber for uses on fabrics, or combi 
with fibre for floor-cloths, but it is capable of be 
ing worked with pigments, and vulcanized exactly 
like India-rubber, forming a hard compound 
vuleanite or ebionite, excepting that no sulphur 
is necessary.— Late Paper. 





An Exhortation to deal tenderly with the 
Little Ones.—Very pleasant to me was thy # 
count of the young preachers. I rejoice in 
growth; remembering, and humblingly 80, how 
mercifully I was cared for in the day, when like 
a little child, I tottered along, and sometimes 
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. * * May the great Master of the family | For “The Friend.” | the Agricultural Report of the United States 
and Shepherd of the sheep, preserve all on the American Tea | Peteus Office, for the year 1860. Since that time, 


right foundation, and enable them to spread his) [Not having seen any of the circulars of the several enterprising gentleman, discovering that 
pane abroad in due time—From a Letter of “American Tea Company,”’ we know nothing of| the tea-plant was indigenous to this country, and 


Thomas Scattergood’ s. their contents, nor of the endorsement of its claim| growing in wild profusion in the mountainous dis- 
mena to have discovered a variety of the truc tea plant) tricts of Pennsylvania, called my attention to the 
. Yor “The Friend” |it Pennsylvania, by some one who has had an op-| subject. At first I had some doubts as to the fact 


Review of the Weather for First month, 1864 |portunity of becoming acquainted with the latter of its existence in this climate, but having been 
During the past month there were nineteen clear |Y Personal inspection in India. We think, how-|shown an excellent engraving of the plant, and 
days; rain or snow fell during some part of eight jever, that the mistake committed, and the true/ some specimens of the dried leaves, I became con- 
days, ov one of which it rained all day, and four | Lotanical character of the proposed substitute for) vineed of its truth, and on proceeding to the 
duys were cloudy without rain. On the morning |t%¢ imported article, should be generally known, | locality indicated, 1 found that my hopes and ex- 
of the Ist, the temperature was 52°, and at aan land we are obliged to our correspondent for his pectations were more than realized. The existence 


: ° ; : . ya ieare in furnishing us with the following. —Ep. | of the tea-plant in Pennsylvania is a fact! It 
it was 44°, but iu the afternoon a strong, cold 7 grows indigenously in the greatest luxuriance and 


. ted whicl % oe ra _|OF Frrenp.] ; a 

cece gh ed ie tyro tai sof a ate es 

the 11th inclusive, the weather was very cold, the | Peet drawn to the “American Tea Plant,” by the! limited, however, to those localities which afford 
’ 


temperature not being above 34° at any time, |citeulars and advertisements of the “‘American| the peculiar soil indispensable to it, as is the case 
From that time the weather gradually moderated | 1° Company”—which was ‘organized in Phila-| in China, Assam and Japan. . ut 
until about the last week ia the month, when it,!Phia, with the object of bringing into the) (“The plate accompanying the circular is in- 
became quite warm for the season helaas wee "market, this great boon to republican tea drinkers. scribed, ‘The Tea-plant of North America— 
similar to the same period in last year ps tine, | Many families, hearing of such a cheap and sutis-) Chinese Chah; Assamese Phalop— Thea viridis, 
that the temperature at this time was tied hicher | factory substitute for the now costly beverage,| Linn.’) : : ; } 
I give below a table showing the com arative Were induced to give it a trial. As far as we have; “There is no equivocation whatever in the pre- 
temperature, Xe., of the first onatihe 1863 a 64 |heard, the verdict seems to be that it might do tu ceding paragraph, nor in the inseription of the 
Ue the Sth. shout fiee inches of snow fell, which |'@ke the place of genuine tea, when the reul “ Fow- plate! ‘The originators of the American Tea Com- 
was very evenly distributed over the vround, and |C®°W” could not be ubtained; but that the five) pany proclaim to the people of the United States, 
as the weather was very cold at the pit it made |##¥or of the Chinese article was entirely wanting|*‘ that they have discovered the Chinese Tea-plant 
good sleighing for several days. The hi end ee jin the American. In the circular, which was accum-| — Thea viridis — growing indigenous, in the 
mature during che meath ~ 69° at = non the |Pavied by an accurate coloured engraving of the/ greatest luxuriance und abundance, in the moun- 
both - the lowest was 6° on the morning of the | Plant, it is stated, that the Chinese Tea Plant, or| tainous districts of Pennsylvania.’ 
“Wd: the average temperature was gaies The|® variety of it, has been found growing indigenous) ‘‘ This is a gross error, which, as a botanist and 
chatins of sake end auth Waten ann 1.06 lesion lin the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania in| one acquainted with the mountainous districts of 
, ’ [the greatest protusion! ‘his assertion of the| Pennsylvania, I now desire te correct. That the 
Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa. ‘| American Tea Company occasioned surprise among) true Tea-plant, Thea viridis or any of its varieties, 
Second month, Ist, 1864. ‘those who considered themselves well acquainted | have ever been detected growing indigenously ip 
lwith the Flora of our State, and, coming under|the mountains of Penusylvauia, J deny most em- 



































; ae zf4ls | ithe notice of the scientific men of this city, one of| phatically! and I challenge the gentlemen of the 
Sh =8%| 23 Cicieeitienie et in Whitten them, E. Durand, a botanist of high standing,) American Tea Company to prove the fact which 
85 | aoa |" e3x| 54 | fur First Month, 1864. ‘made a communication ou the subject to the|they announce as oue of the most surprising be- 
fT ais £82) Es | Academy of Natural Sciences, which was published) stowments ever vouchsafed * * * to the people 
Tee ae we at al a in the proceedings of that body for October, 1863 :| of the United States. 
HES | 12) 29.0) NW Clear, high wind. (from this paper we take the following extracts : “ Could it be possible that a plant so well known 
4\a3|30| a8 aul © jal re “When false views, pertaining to one of the| under cultivation in our hot-houses, should have 
8 34 = 2 20.33) W | Snow, rain, clear. branches of natural science, are spread before the| escaped the sagacity and experience of such active 
T|9\a {a7 | wel Nn | — |public, either in good faith or with a view to| and eminent botanists as Michaux, Pursh, Mublen- 
oie a nine S| Snow, clear. \speculation, I consider it to be the duty of an in-| berg, Scheveinitz, Nuttal, Pickering, Porter, and 
it | te = | as a2 w ~y | stitution like ours to interfere, and bring the weenie host of excellent Pennsylvania botanists, who 
12/18 | 43 | 25 | gaol Ww = of its influence to counteract the diffusion of an|have explored thoroughly our mountain forests, 
Bla | a 2025) SW | Cloudy. jerror. _ |without ever finding a single plant of the Thea 
Wb | 33/39) 34, 29:30) W ennraen | “A printed circular has been issued, emanating) viridis, which the originators of the American 
ole a ls haan 2 | Saas. ‘from a chartered company entitled the ““American|Tea Company boldly assert to have been found 
48 | 84 | 42 | 6 2945, SK Raine | Tea Company,” purporting to be an announcement) growing indigenous, hardy, vigorous and abynd- 
| 9 | 30 | 32 Saas. ah tek deo . \that the Chinese tea-plunt, or a variety of it, has) an¢ almost at our doors ? ; 
218 | | 2 | 2043) W Clear, ‘been found growing indigenous in the mountain-| “ By this emphatic declaration of mine, I have 
3/34/46) 40 2050) 8 White frost, clear. ous districts of Peunsylvania. no intention to impeach the good faith of these 
2 lois Sea] © Cloudy. ‘Tu this circular, which appears to be the pro-| gentlemen; they have been mistaken, no doubt, 
zii| 68 | 46 | 29.28) W Do. gramme of the originators of the American Tea) and my object, as a botanist, is to correct a mis- 
% | 51 | oF | 3 Sei ¥ - |Company, these gentlemen declare that ‘ upon aj representation which might lead credulous persons 
isle! st 2.03 x | Du. thorough investigation of the subject, they could|into serious miscalculations. No botanist will 
$i 36! a0! 3%, 2073 Ke | Sam chonten uot withhold their entire conviction that this dis-| ever look at the figures of the plate accompanying 
Tuble showing the dempandtind sempeienive end entind of covery of the Tea-plant, growing indigenously the circular, or take the trouble to steep in boiling 
rain in the Firat months of 1863 and 1864. upon our own soil, hardy, vigorous, and with a| water, and unfold the leaves of the American tea, 


leaf of superior excellence, was not only a fact, 
but look upon it as one of the most surprising be- 





without easily recognizing those of a small shrub, 


1863. . ‘ . 
~~ — Ceanothus Saaeramad, wane common in our 
t 


Highest temperature in the First 


5 o |stowments ever vouchsafed by Almighty God to} woods, and popularly known by the name of Jerse 
Lowest, — Biv ME di A = the people of the United States !’ Tea,—uoder which it was waa during the Reve. 
ean, do. do. du, 874° 8410]. “ This solemn assertion is countenanced by the} lutionary war,—not as genuine Chinese tea, how- 
Amount of rain and snow water in 1 |following declaration of a gentleman who, for|ever, butas a substitute for it when the latter could 
inches, First month,  . . 4.01 1.96 |®bout, six years, held the responsible position of| not be easily procured.” e . * 


superintendent and chief manager of the lands, in| ‘The Chinese plant, as well as its varieties, is 
India, of the Assam Tea Company of London anda shrub from three to six feet high, and somé- 
Calcutta. The following are his words: ‘ Having|times higher, which belongs to the Camellia 
been engaged for several years in the culture and/family. It is distinguished by large polyandrous 
manufacture of tea, in the valley of Assam, situated | flowers, solitary or geminate in the axils of the 
to the west of the province of Yunnau—one of the! leaves ; sepals from five to six, petals five, six, and 
principal tea growing districts of China, I wrote| rarely as many as nine, slightly united at the base; 
an article on the subject which was published in! stamens numerous and monadelphous; three united 





Promised happiness in this life, often proves a 
Phantom that flies from @s as we pursue ; we often 
think we have it in prospect, but it still keeps be- 
youd our reach: they who would attain certain 
le happiness, should extend their views 

transient scene. 
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styles ; capsule three-celled. The leaves are per- | who should have been employed in extinguishing |the men retained, and the women and childrgp 
sistent, oval or narrow lanceolate, feather veined, |the flames of war, and trampling out the fire of|sent up the Zambesi to buy ivory. A pani 
strongly serrate, and attenuated at the base. their smouldering ashes; have, instead of this, |seized the population of a large district above the 

“The Jersey Tea-plant is an undershrub of|too often fanned the languid spark, and exasper-|Cataracts. They fled to the Shire, leaving their 
the order Rhamnacee, scarcely more than two|ated the passions that have filled the earth with |fine gardens and grain behind them—a drought 
feet high, with very small perigynous flowers in|carnage and misery. Too often, the soldier’s coat,|and famine followed—thousands perished, and 
cymose fascicles; sepals and petals five parted ;|if not literally, yet in spirit, has been thrown over |still die off daily. 
stawens five ; one style and a three lobed dry drupe. |the preacher's gown. To me it has always ap-| ‘We counted thirty-two dead bodies floating 
The leaves are ovate or vblong-vvute, broad and peared to be one of the most affecting and revolt-|down as we steamed up, and these are nothing to 
rounded at the base, sometimes almost subcordate, |ing spectacles on earth, to see christianity dragged |those who perish in the villages and lie unburied, 
Jinely serrate, aud three ribbed. * . * to the drum-head to consecrate the yet unstained |or those that pass by at night or are devoured 

‘* I will inform the gentlemen that difference of banners, and made to seck the bevedictions of|alligators. Well, further down the river, in 
climate and soil, and even difference of hemis-|the God of peace upon the symbol of slaughter.|country around Mount Clarendon, a half-casie 
phere, (although occasionally producing slight|It is, however, on/y the work of its ministers, |maradder, called Marianno, has devastated and 
changes) would never transform a plaut of the/|while christianity stands by, blushing and weep-|depopulated with, it is said, about a thousand 
Camellia tribe into one of the Buckthorn family. jing over the deeds which are done in her name.!armed slaves; and where last year we could pup. 
Referring to the leaf alone, ‘ which,’ he says, ‘is|Doubtless, these men are conscientious in this|chase any amount of fresh provisions and cotton 
the important part, and almost identical with some sanction given to error; and to be conscientiously |at the cheapest rate—Captain Wi!son, of H.M. 
of the varieties from which the best Assam tea is; wrong, is one of the most dangerous aberrations|S. Gorgon, thought that a hundred tons of cotton 
made,’ I will add, that far from being almost |from what is right. Where, sir—in what pages|could be collected from that village and the hills 
identical; they are very different ; the leaf of our |of its own records, does christianity sanction war|adjacent—we saw not a single village, only here 
Ceanothus being deciduous, of a thin texture, more |as it is carried on in modern warfare? Is it injand there a few miserable wretches striving to 
or less pubescent, strongly three nerved, and|the angels’ song at the birth of Christ,—‘ Glory keep soul and body together by fishing and col. 
rounded at the base ; whilst in all the varieties of | toGod in the highest, and on earth peace, good will |lecting the seeds of grasses. Our labour is ven 
the Thea viridis, the leaf is thick, coriaceous, toward men?’ Is it in the benediction promised |much increased by this depopulation, ioaddiedh 
persistent, quite glabrous with a single feather-|by our divine Lord on the peace-makers? Is itin|as we must go at least three hundred miles for 


veined rib, and attenuated at the base.” * * 
**T leave it now to the chemist to test the iden- 


his command to love our enemies, and when 


|smitten on one cheek, to turn, without resistance 


tity of chemical composition of this American tea |or revenge, the other to the offender? Is it in the 
with the Chinese Chah, and ascertain whether the |apostle’s injunction, rather to suffer wrong, than|named Mello; and another, called Jose St. Anus, 
former contains gluten, tannin, and theine, three |in a litigious spirit to seek redress, even before a 
of the principles which characterize Thea viridis.” | civil tribunal? Is it, in short, in the whole genius 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 
Has the Pulpit done its Duty. 


In introducing to the pages of “ The Friend” 
the subjoined extract from a speech of J. Angell 
James, of Birmingham, in 1851, we would just 
remark the great danger there is, and greatly 
should it be deprecated, of letting ‘down the 
pulpit to the level of the stage,” unless pastors 
are above all things else engaged to let their 
Thummim and their Urim be with the Holy One, 
and to preach only the preaching that He biddeth 
and giveth them. Truly, unless there is a close 
keeping to “ Jesus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel” in all “that ne- 
gotiate between (tod and man, as God’s ambassa- 
dors,” they will be at best but as blind leaders of 
the blind; and instead of watering the flock, 
over whom they profess to be, by the Holy Ghost, 
set as ministers of Christ’s peaceful kingdom, and 
thence be watered themselves, we shall but sadly 
witness the truth of what the poet has so graphi- 
cally delineated as a lapsing state :— 

“The weak perhaps are moved, but are not taught, 

While prejudice in men of stronger minds, 

Takes deeper root, confirmed by what they see. 

A relaxation of religion’s hold, 

Upon the roving and untutored heart, 

Soon follows, and, the curb of conscience snapped 

The laity run wild.” 

After some preliminary observations, J. A. J. 
thus proceeds :-— 

“When it is considered, therefore, that hund- 
reds of thousands of preachers are every week, 
and have been through a long succession of ages, 
speaking to millions and millions of people, we 
do not hesitate to say, that had the ioe in 
every place, and in every stage of its existence, 
done its duty, there had been no need of this 
congress and war, in christendom, at least, and 
thus, perhaps, iu all the world besides, it had ex- 
isted only as a foul blot upon the history of 
the past. The ales has been, in part, re- 
creant to its trust. Men, whose lips should have 
echoed the strains of the angels’ song, making the 
earth vocal with the note of peace thus proclaimed, 


jand spirit of christianity ? Is it not strange that 


christianity should have been eighteen centuries 
delivering its lessons in our world, and that men 
should be so ignorant of its nature and duties, as 
to need to be told that it is hostile to the spirit of 
war? It is this propensity to hostility on the part 
of so many who profess it, that has alienated so 
many from it, and fostered the infidelity of the 
age. How often are we met with the taunt that 
christendom has been as deeply involved in this 
dreadful practice as the pagan and Mahometan 
nations. We deplore the fact, but we deny the 
inference that it is sanctioned by the New Testa- 


ment.” 
ee 


For “The Friend,” 

Every christian, and every well wisher of the 
human race, must rejoice at the prospect now 
brightly opening to view, of the total destruc- 
tion of slavery throughout the civilized world. 
Its crimes and horrors can never be fully por- 
trayed, and its removal will serve to characterize 
the nineteenth century, perhaps as much as any 
other event occurring within it. That the 
enormities which the system, even in the last 
days of its existence, stimulates and fosters in 
Africa, are not ubated, except so far as the de- 
mand has lessened, is shown by the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Dr. Livingstone’s, dated 
“River Shire, February 20th, 1863,” and re- 
cently published in the London Times. It is, 
we believe, the latest news received from his ex- 
pedition. 

“Of late, affairs have taken an entirely new 
phase, or rather we have had our eyes opened to 
see that the old system, which has kept this re- 
gion shut up from all good influence, is still in 
operation, and quite capable of rendering all our 
labour of no avail. The slave-hunting system has 
come across our path, and has nearly quite de- 
populated the valley of the Lower Shire. You 
muy have heard that certain slave-dealers came 
across Dr. Kirk’s path, from Tette to this river— 
instigated one tribe against another and were paid 
in captives, some of whom we liberated. The 
captives who escaped us were separated at Tette, 


all the food our native laborers require. 
“ Another man, called Belshore, made slave 
forays west of the Shire; and so does another 


higher up the Zambesi, and several parties of 
|slave-hunters are out south of Senna—any ome 
with a few guus and slaves may do the same. | No 
notice is taken of it by the authorities till the 
culprit is rich enough to stand a squeeze. He 
| may then be imprisoned. It would be uncharite- 
ble to say that thereis any mulcting, but he is 
released and at liberty, after a short confinement, 
to begin again. Thus Marianno was sentenced 
three years’ imprisonment for rebellion and 
least forty murders, came back and was received 
as a guest of the Governor of Quillimane till he 
‘ran away,’ and his Excellency ran after him, but, 
lof course, could not catch him. ‘This system has 
|been going on for a long time, but we did not be 
come aware of it from actual observation till 
lately, because the slaving which went on under 
the name of ‘French Free Emigration,’ was 
plied by forays in the countries north and worth 
west of Quillimane.”’ 
cccinenstseglgpiiipss 


For “ The Friend.” 
Respecting “Contributors” and signatures, is 
it not the part of that “charity” which “ think 
eth no evil,” to leave every one to “ be fully pa 
suaded in his own wind!” A beloved elder de 
ceused, and late of Philadelphia, as eminent for 
humility as for discernment, commended that 
lwhich has given uneasiness to an anonymoné 
‘contributor to the last number of ‘The Friend.” 
Her reasons for commending, are suppressed $0 
avoid controversy, and in respect for tle feelings 
jof the contributor. A very obvious reason for 
becoming publicly responsible for one’s sentiments, 
|is to open the way for private admonition, eithet 
;on the part of the Kditor, or other well conee 
Friends: which, given according to the injune 
tion, Matt. xviii. 15, would no doubt be kind! 
jteceived, and much more likely to suppress “o 
tentatious feelings,” than calling attention 108 
public manner to that which is dune through the 
constraint of pure motives. For a religious jou 
nal, the course above suggested appears consist 
ent, a7 ¥. ; 
Second month Ist, 1864, ' 





that 


| treasure of eternal consequenee, in vain.» 


Let not any spend their precious time; 
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No the most emphatic manner. A staunch Friend 

the mast, therefore, be somewhat distracted between |ther re p 

He the duty loyally due to the government of the|/ruits of “ principles long asserted as the funda- 
7 land, the desire to forward the destruction of slav- ines of | 

is ery, and the preservation of his testimony against | mental doctrines” being the same as those held 


ener er nn en nnn nr ren rn nee ee SS 


If the Lord’s children transgress and forsake 
hits, he removes that light in which they live, and 
they are overwhelmed with sorrow. How much 
comfort do we lose by slackening our diligence in 
duty, and neglecting to watch against sin. 


An Old Will.—In a case which came before 
the House of Lords on the 21st of May, the will 


of Richard I. was produced in evidence, und it was| Friends held in Philadelphia, recently issued by 
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staunchest Friend can consistently rejoice, and be | tenance of their conscientious belief. How often 
thankful, that through the overruling of Divine|do we see men of different creeds, overcome by 
Providence, this good has been brought out of so|temptation, obeying their “ impulses,” instead of 
much evil, out of so much crime and misery ; not submitting to the restraints of the cross,” break- 
forgetting that the end does not sanctify the|ing away from the bonds in which their relig- 
means. ious profession should have enclosed them, and 
After referring to some of the contents of the| preferring doing that which is wrong “instead of 
Epistle to the members of the Yearly Mecting of| seeking to preserve a cold consistency.” 
The “opinions which in other days were held 





stated to contain the earliest known autograph of|the Meeting for Sufferings, the writer goes on to|to’ be indubitable,” alluded to near the end of 


any of the kings of England. The royal signature 
was a cross, followed by the words “ Le Roy.” — 
Late Paper. 
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In the J’resbyterian of the 30th ultimo, is an 
srticle under the caption of “The Friends and 
the War,” in which, among other remarks, we 
find the following : 

“We doubt not that many of the good people 
who are culled ‘ Friends,’ have found themselves 
in unpleasant dilemmas since the war began. 
They acknowledge their allegiance to their gov- 
ernment, and the duty of subjection to the powers 
that be. Asa people, they ure determinedly op- 
posed to slavery, aud they must regard with favour 
every movement which tends to its destruction. 
But then their testimony against all war is upon 
record, and has been repeated many times, and in 


war.” 

We wish to correct a mistake made in the above, 
where it is asserted, that Friends, because “ they 
ate determinedly opposed to slavery,” “ must re- 
gard with favour every movement which tends to 
its destruction.” Believing slavery to be a great 
sin, and consequently a great detriment to those 
who upheld it, as well as to the nation at large, 
they have long laboured to have it removed, by 
endeavouring to open the eyes of the slave-hold- 
ets to the requirements of the christian religion in 






















say: our last quotation, are evidently those always 
“We honour consistency every where and at|maintained by Friends respecting war. It has 
all times, and therefore we bring no objections|been a grievous thing for the church, and for all 
to a steadfast adherence to principles long asserted | mankind, that those “ opinions’ were ever de- 
as the fundamental doctrines of a sect. But we|parted from or doubted by professing christians. 
do not wonder at all to hear of many “ Friends” |The history of the christian church shows that 
breaking away from the bonds in which they have|they were indeed thought to be “ indubitable’”’ 
enclosed themselves, and obeying patriotic im-j|during the first two centuries of its existence, and 
pulses instead of seeking to preserve a cold con-/|that the uniform tevor of the language used by 
sistency. The day of national trial and national |the confessors of the true faith, when called on to 
peril moves so profoundly the hearts of all good{engage in military affairs, was, “I am a christian 
men, that the sturdiest opposer of war can hardly |and therefore cannot fight.” Had these primi- 
refuse to invoke blessings on the flag that is float-|tive opinions respecting the requirements of the 
ing over brave meu by land and sea; and secret| gospel to abstain from-all war, received continued 
rejoicings over victories doubtless swell in many| maintenance by all who claimed to be christians, 
breasts when the lips are sealed by respect for|how would they have subjugated the nations by 
opinions which, in other days, were held to be in-|love and peace, and what a different aspect would 
dubitable.” the world now present. But as men yielded to 
Friends’ testimony against war, springs from |their “ impulses,” and refused to act consistently 
what they believe to be the principles inculcated!with their high profession, corruption crept in 
by the gospel of Christ, the spirit that He teaches {and spread ; the leaders of the people substituting 
his disciples they must be clothed with, and the {worldly policy, which is foolishness with God, for 
example He set for them to copy after. It is|that wisdom which is pure, peaceable, gentle and 
therefore more properly designated as one of the|easy to be entreated, taught them to err; first to 
|doubt and then to deny that christians could not 

mental doctrines” of the Society ; their “ funda- |fight, until at length, those who claimed to be 
the disciples of the meck and harmless Prince of 
by other christian professors, carried out to what| Peace, who declared, “if my kingdom were of 
they are convinced are their full and legitimate|this world then would my servants fight,” were 
results. led to believe that they might engage in war, and 
We know there have been some exaggerated re-|employ their ingenuity, their strength, and their 
ports set afloat respecting the number of Friends ltime, in murdering each other, and in contriving 
who have entered the army, or in some way con-jand using the most efficient means for torturing, 
tributed towards carrying on the war, “ obeying|maiming, and destroying their fellow creatures. 
patriotic impulses instead of seeking to preserve a|Thus, priests and people learned to think them- 
cold consistency ;” as it is above expressed ; but |selves justified in rejoicing over victories gained 
we are glad to be able to say it is not correct that|hy “ brave men by land and sea,” though they 
many Friends have thus acted in this time of trial.|were bought at the pricé of tens of thousands of 











which they professed to believe, and to their duty|On the contrary such are comparatively few. — 

to act in conformity therewith towards. the poor,| Our views of what constitute “patriotic im- 
ignorant and oppressed people, brought by unjust] pulses,” no doubt differ from those of this writer 
laws and iniquitous custom, under their absolute|in the Presbyterian, and we are not sure that we 
control; by pleading with them to obey the di-junderstand what he means by ‘a cold consistency,” 
Vine command, do justly, love mercy, and walk|but we readily admit that a few of those having 
humbly, which would ensure their breaking every |a right of membership among Friends have given 
yoke and letting the oppressed go free; by warn-|their support to the military array of the country. 
ing them of the fearful results that must finally|But that is a departure from consistency by no 
overtake a persistence in the wrong; by seeking} means peculiar to members among Friends, nor is 
to emancipate the public mind from the unchris-|it any evidence of the incorrectness or inapplica- 
tian prejudice cherished against the negro, and|bility of the religious principles thus disregarded. 
wging his claims and his right to be treated as a|Some of these weak or defective members may 
man and a brother, by those who boasted of their|have never been heartily convinced of the “ fun- 


for superiority to him ; but they never countenanced|damental doctrines” of the Society with which 
nts, or regarded with any favor, a recourse to violeuce|they claimed membership, and consequently did 
ther or force, either by whites or blacks, in order to|not conform thereto, and some, though convinced 
rped strike off the shackles of the slave. of the truth of those doctrines, and of the ob- 
anes War, like slavery, they believe to be sinful,|ligation to support the testimony against war, 
ndly each having their origin in man’s depraved lusts,|springing from them, under the pervading ex- 
+ 08 and they cannot regard the former with favour,|citement of what are usually called “patriotic 
in 8 ause it may bring the latter within the vortex|impulses,” may have violated their better feelings, 
the of its wide spread destruction. But for the|betrayed their principles, and brought sorrow on 
jour wancipation of the thousands who have availed|themselves and their friends. These lapses, alas, 
sist themselves of the circumstances of the times, to{are too frequently exhibited among professing 
Vir @ possession of that freedom which is theirs by|christians of all denominations, to be cited as 


4 natural right, and for the destruction of the|throwing any doubt upon the incompatibility of 
Wicked system of slavery, should it be found to|christianity and war, or as implying that true 
ve received a fatal 


human lives. 

Friends as a religious Society, still hold those 
opinions of the apostolic church to be indubitable, 
and gladly welcome every indication of others em- 
bracing the same christian faith, that thus the day 
may again come, when every member of every 
denomination, will feel constrained to adopt the 
language of the belicvers of old, “I am a chris- 
tian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—News from England to the 16th ult. The 
Court of Exchequer has refused to grant a new trial in 
the case of the gun-boat Alexandra; the four judges 
being equally divided upon the question. The Attorney 
General has intimated his intention to appeal in behalf 
of the crown. The London Times says, it is almost cer- 
tain that there will be no war in either India or Japao, 
There were heavy withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
England—reported for the Bank of France. It was said 
a London house had contracted to supply the Bank of 
France with £2,000,000. This drain, it was feared 
would cause an advance in tbe bank rate of discount. 
A Danish loan of £1,200,000, at 5 per cent., had been 
brought out in London. The Danish question is un- 
changed. The King of Denmark has made a brief speech, 
pledging himself to defend Danish rights. Austria and 
Prussia have taken steps in the Diet with a pacific ten- 
dency. It is stated that those powers have decided upon 
the military occupation of Schleswig, in opposition to 
the Federal Diet. The committee of the Prussian Cham- 


low when our beloved|Friends are in any wise “ distracted between the|pers have rejected the proposition for a loan of twelve 
Country emerges from this fratricidal contest, the|duty loyally due to the government’ and the maio-' million thalers demanded by the government. It waa 
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believed in St. Petersburg that a constitution for the en- 


tire Russian empire would be soon promulgated. Ajder, have reached Weldron, and represent that that|$1.73. Oats, 86 a 90 cts. Rye, $1.28 a $1.35, 
telegram from Bombay, reports a virtual termination of| general was concentrating his army on the border of|corn, $1.15 a $1.18; old, $1.20 a $1 


the war on the Punjaub frontier. The Polish insurrec- 
tion appears to be in great measure suppressed. The 
following were the quotations in the Liverpool market 
on the 13th, New Orleans cotton, middlings, 28d., Mobile 
2%}d. Stock in port, 250,000 bales, including 30,000 
American. Flour had declined 6d. per barrel, and wheat 
2d. a 4d. per cental, Consols, 908 905. Three days 
later.—Denmark has rejected the Austro-Prussian ulti- 
matum, and the Austrian and Prussian ambassadors are 
reported to have quitted Copenhagen. On the 18th the 
Emperor of Austria reviewed 20,000 troops, who were 
to march immediately for Schleswig. The military pre- 
parations of the Prussian government were progressing 
vigorously. The Post says the Austrian and Prussian 
representives will doubtless quit Copenhagen, and war 
may be formally declared ; but it is still possible that 
active hostilities may not instantly follow. Neither 
Austria nor Prussia can possibly wish for a serious war 
with Denmark, and we suspect their present policy, how- 
ever dangerous, is pursued from the sole desire, in con- 
sequence of their defeat in the Diet, to become, so far as 
regards otber Powers, masters of the present situation. 
The allied Powers of Prussia and Austria on one side, 
and Denmark on the other, would be belligerent parties; 
and the German complication, that is to say, the minor 
German Powers, would ne longer have a right to inter- 
fere. In the pending dispute Austria and Prussia would 
be the sole arbiters of the conditions on which they would 
be willing to conclude peace. 

Uniten States.—Congress.—The bills to encourage 
enlistments, and the enrollment biil, have been under dis- 
cussion, but have not been finally acted upon. The 
Senate has passed the annual pension bill. The House 
of Representatives has passed the Deficiency A ppropria- 
tion bill. Various other subjects have claimed the atten- 
tion of the Houses and been debated by the members. 

A New Draft.—The President has ordered a dratt for 
five hundred thousand men to serve for three years or 
during the war, to be made on the 10th of Third month 
next, for the military service of the United States, credit- 
ing and deductiog therefrom so many as may have been 
enlisted or drafted into the service prior to Third month 
10th next, and not heretofore credited. It is stated from 
Washington, that the last call for 300,000 has beeu about 
half filled by velunteering and re-enlistments. The call 
now made for 500.000 men is supposed to include the 
preceding, being in effect an additional call for two 
hundred thousand men. The volunteering is estimated 
to be at present an average of about two thousand per 
day. 

Maryland.—Both branches of the Legislature bave 
passed the convention bill by large majorities. The 
bill provides for taking a vote on the question of calling 
a convention, and the election of delegates on the 6th of 
Fourth month next. In cfse the convention is approved, 
it is to meet on the 26th of the same month. This 
action is regarded as a victory for immediate enancipa- 

on. 

* Charleston, S. C.—Late rebel despatches speak of the 
continued bombardment of the city, but state that the 
injury inflicted is comparatively small. One hundred 
and three fuse shells were fired into the city in one day. 
The Federal forces were still at work in the batteries of 
Cumming’s Point. A letter from Morris Island, on the 
21st inst., says, that the obstructions in the channel be- 
tween Sumter and Moultrie, are entirely gone, and it 
was supposed there were no impediments to the progress 
of the Federal fleet, except the obstacles extending from 
James Island to the middle ground. Three rebel iron 
clad vessels were duily seen in the harbor. 

Georgia.—The rebel army, under Gen. Jobnston. bas 
fallen back from Dalton. I. order to cover their retreat, 
several cavalry raids has been made by the rebels. A 
Federal flag of true went out forty-five miles, but could 
find no enemy. Their pickets were near Kingston, forty 
miles south of Dalton. It was believed that the main 
force of the confederates had left, and that part had gone 
to reinforce Longstreet’s army for an invasion of Ken- 
tucky, and probably another part bad been sent to Mo- 
bile. 

Louisiana.—General Banks has pledged himself to the 
Free State Committee, to so modify the Louisiana con- 
stitution as to exclude negroes from the representative 
basis. He has also agreed to modify his proclamation 
so as to have the election for delegates to the conven- 
tion to form a State government to take place at the 
game time as the election for State officers, that is on the 
22d inst. A Young Men's Union Association has been 
organized in New Orleans. Baton Ronge and Port Hud- 
gon are threatened by the rebels, and reinforcements have 
Been sent to both places. Thirty-eight Seminole Indians, 
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who lately deserted from the rebel forces under Magru- 


Lonisiana, in anticipation of an attack from Gen. Banks. 

Arkansas.—The President of the United States has 
ordered an election to be held in Arkansas on the 28th 
of Third month, for the election of State officers. Those 
only will be allowed to vote who take the oath prescribed 
by the proclamation of Twélfth month 8th. The con- 
stitution of the State is to be so modified us to abolish 
slavery. The State convention which assembled on the 
8th, adopted the article prohibiting slavery in Arkansas, 
without a dissenting vote. The constitution is to be 
submitted to the people at the election in which mem- 
bers of the Legislature and State officers are to be 
chosen, next month. On the 22d ult., the rebel forces 
under Marmaduke, Shelby and Fagan, advanced towards 
Pine Bluff, but were repulsed and subsequently retreated 
The Union officers have enlisted three full regiments of 
troops in this State, and are filling up two additional 
regiments. These enlistments are independent of the 
home guards, and of the coloured troops. 

Tennessee.—Gov. Johnson has issued a proclamation 
for the election of county officers in those counties which 
are under Union control. Disloyal persons will not be 
permitted to vote. The accounts of military operations 
in the eastern part of the State are not very clear. It 
appears, however, that the Federal forces had been ob- 
liged to fall back on Knoxville, sustaining some losses 
in their retreat, that the rebels received a check near 
Seviersville, and subsequently withdrew. Some of the 
rebels approached within three miles of Knoxville, and 
drove off about 800 head of government cattle. The 
people of East Tennessee are reviving their old project of 
forming a separate State of that section. Rebel officers 
and soldiers continue to come in daily, desiring to take 
advantage of the amnesty proclamation. 

Virginia.—A train of wagons with stores, sent from 
New Creek to the garrison at Petersburg, with an escort 
of 800 men, was attacked a few days since by 2000 con- 
cenled rebels, three miles south of Williamsport. The 
rebels captured part of the train after a severe contest. 
Petersburg has since been evacuated by the Federal 
garrison. 

North Carolina.—The intelligence from North Carolina 
continues to give evidence of the growing discontent 
among the people with the rebel rule, and a desire to 
hold a State Convention. Governor Vance has published 
a card in the Raleigh Standard against the taxation of 
State property by the rebel authorities. A large meet- 
ing in favour of a State Convention had been held in 
Johnson county. Meetings for a similar object are being 
held in different counties. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 334. Deaths of 
soldiers, 18 ; consumption, 55; croup, 14; inflammation 
of the lungs, 22; typhoid and other fevers, 42. 

Southern Items.—Two white regiments for the Union 
army are being recruited in Florida. Governor Smith, 
of Virginia, recommends the immediate passage of a bill 
by the Legislature calling out the remaining militia force 
of the State to operate in the State, subject to the 

yovernor’s control, but not to perform active service for 
over thirty days at a time. Corn meal sells in Richmond 
at $22 a $25 dollars per bushel; butter $6 per pound; 
lard $3.75, and pork $2.75 per pound. Recent intelli- 
gence frem Lee’s army says they are executing the tithe 
tax of one-tenth of all forage supplies on the inhabitants 
thereabouts, and that their horses received but four ears 
of corn per day. They are not allowed to he used except 
for extraordinary emergencies. No important changes 
had taken place in Lee’s troops. It appears from dis- 
patches read in the rebel Congress, that several brigades 
have re-enlisted for the war, and strenuous efforts are 
being made to initiate a general movement in the same 
direction. Great complaint is made by the soldiers 
against the mail regulations. Letters require fifteen 
days to get two hundred miles. The dissatisfaction of 
Lee’s army, in consequence of reported reductions in 
their rations, bas reached such a pitch as to require that 
commander to issue # general order appealing to their 
patriotism and to their religion to prevent mutiny. The 
Southern papers complain of the great scarcity of shoes 
in the rebel army. In the Richmond Enquirer of the 238th, 
attention is called to the condition of the 2d Louisiana 
regiment, now in the snows of Virginia, the whole of 
whom can muster only forty pairs of shoes, and who are 
destitute of almost every comfort. 

The Markets, £c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe lstinst. New York.—American gold 574 percent. 
premium. Balance in the New York Sub-Treasury, 
$37,987,724, including $15,250,000 in gold. United 
States sixes, 1881, 107. Superfine State flour, $6.40 a 
$6.65. Shipping Ohio, $7.30 a $7.45. Baltimore flour, 
$7.75 a $8.25. Chicago spring wheat, $1.55 a $1.58; 


prime western red wheat, $1.68 $1.69; amber, $1.10. 


New 
21. cotton, 82) cts, 
Hay, $1.25 a $1.40, Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $§ 
a $6.50; extra, $7.25 » $7.75; fancy brands, $8 a $10, 
Prime red wheat, $1.68 a $1.70; white, $1.85 a $1.95, 
Corn, $1.08 2 $1.09 nats, 86 a 87 cents. Clover seed 
$8.75. Timothy, $3.50. Flaxseed, $3.25. Aboot 1300 


head of cattle sold at prices ranging from $8 up to $)a, 


Hogs, $9 a S11} the 
Uf sheep 4000 were sold at 7 # 7} cts, per 


Most of the salea from $9 to $11. 
100 Ibs. net. 
Ib. gross. 


RECEIPTS, 

Received from Hannah Vail, O., per J. Vail, $8, to No, 
52, vol. 37; from Dan'l Williams, U., $2, vol. 36; from 
Saml. Simkins, Jr., N. Y.. $2, vol. 37, and for William 
Battey, N. Y., $2, vol. 37; from Jos. King, 0., per E, 
Hollingsworth, Agt., $2, vol. 37 ; from David Naylor, 0 
$2, vol. 37. " 

Notice.—The donation from A. 8. L. Exton, N. J., for 
the Freedmen, was erroneously receipted in last week's 
issue as $5,—it should read $10. We have also received 
for the same object, from C. B. Folwell, $29; from B, 


Taber and sons, Vt., $12, und frem A. King and family, 
N. Y., $25.12. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Association. 
of Friends of Philudelphis Quarterly meeting will be 
held on the evening of Second-day the 8th of next mont 
at 74 o'clock, in the committee-room. Arch street. The 
members of both branches are invited to attend, 

Tuxo. E. Bersuey, 
Phil., First month, 27th, 1864. Secretary. 

The next Stated Meeting of the Woman's Aid Assd« 
ciation, will be held at the Committee-room of the Ateh 
street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day afternoon, atd 
o’clock, on the 6th day of Second month. All persong 
interested are invited to atiend, 


E. C. Contins, See. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A young man competent to act as an Assistant Teacher 
in the school is wanted immediately. 
Application may be made to James Ewnes, Weity 
Chester ; Jost Evans, Springfield; Josseu Scarten 
413 Spruce street, Philad ; Cuas J. ALLEN, 304 arch 
Twelfth month 22d, 1863. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADRLPRIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuinée 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarurs Ex.is, Clerk, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Rancocas, N. J., on the 
14th of Tenth month, 1863, Gzorce D. Aityann, of New 
York, and Exizasetu R., daughter of Daniel Wills of the 
former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth street, on the 
27th of First month, 1864, CLayron W. Wutus to Racags 
Pennect, all of Philadelphia. 


her father, John D. Harvey, in Penn township, Chester 
county, Pa., Lypta Harvey, a member of New Garden’ 
Monthly Meeting, in the 24th year of her age. 

——, of Diptheria, on the 13th of First month, 1864, 
at the residence of his father, Flushing, Belmont county, 
Ohio, Jonatuay, son of Daniel and Martha S. Williams, 
(the latter deceased) in the 16th year of his age. He wat 
an obedient and dutiful child, kind and affectionate & 
all, and beloved by those who kuew him. A number of 
expressions which fell from his lips during bis short ill, 
ness, of one week’s duration, showed that he was not 
unmindful of his situation, and was willing to be taken 
from this world of tronble to, as he expressed, a “hap- 
pier home.” On one occasion, whilst conversiag with 
his father, he remarked, when “He wants me He will 
call me.” These, with several other similar expressions 
has left to his relatives and friends the consoling ev, 
dence that his Heavenly Father did call bim to the mal 
sions of rest and peace. 

bnirhorrennnniarcinnnnaee 
WM. H, PILE, PRINTER, 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Banke» 





